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The Complexity of Quality 


JONATHAN WESTPHAL 


All our forms of speech are taken from ordinary physical language and 
cannot be used in epistemology or phenomenology without casting a 
distorting light on their objects. 

Wittgenstein, Philosophical Remarks 


Things which are uniform, containing no variety, are always mere 
abstractions. 
Leibniz, New Essays on Human Understanding 


Many philosophers have believed that colours and the other qualia of 
experience are simples and that colour terms are unanalysable. Colour 
terms are unanalysable because colours are simples, colours are known to 
be simple because colour terms are unanalysable. I shall try to show that 
things are not as simple as this. Nothing in the paper will depend on the 
general Wittgensteinian thesis of the relativity of simplicity. The thought I 
shall pursue is the more specific one that the philosophers who have 
believed in the simplicity of colours have been the victims of certain false 
images of what the relevant kind of simplicity is like, and that when these 
images are destroyed the belief is clearly false. Most importantly they have 
confused logical simplicity with visual uniformity, the kind of simplicity 
which could intelligibly be attributed to coloured patches or expanses of 
colour and the kind of simplicity which can be attributed to colours. So 
the paper is concerned with the destruction of spatial and material images 
which distort our understanding of concepts which are neither spatial nor 
material ones. The wider epistemological implications of the non-existence 
of simple ideas of colours will not be discussed. 

The first question that must be asked is what the simplicity in question is, 
and how the complexity which philosophers have wished to deny to 
colours is to be understood. The doctrine is notoriously not simple or clear 
in either Locke or Hume. I shall have something to say about them later. 
For the moment, here are three examples of what more recent philosophers 
have had to say: 


Words like ‘red’ and ‘green’ cannot be unpacked in the way that words 
like ‘uncle’ can; since they are introduced ostensively they cannot be 
resolved into conjunctions of simpler concepts comparable with ‘male 
sibling of a parent’. 


1 Peter Remnant, ‘Red and Green All Over Again’, Analysis March (1961), 93. 
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A man sips two kinds of port and notices a difference between the two 
flavours. He may learn names for them, and assent to the proposition 
that they cannot both be in the same sip, and yet he may be quite unable 
to expand his two designatory rules verbally ... 

The colours, like the flavours, contain no separately noticeable marks. 
But this simplicity is more unexpected in the case of colours because 
sight is a successful organizing sense, and most words for seen qualities 
find their places in elaborate logical networks. Also colours, unlike 
flavours, can be pointed to, and one is surprised by the discovery that 
there is a limit beyond which pointing cannot select from within a 
quality further marks of that quality.2 


I ask how the generic character P (being red) is supposed to be related to 
the specific characters Rr, R2, etc. (different shades of red). P is a 
colour quality contained within each specific red ... Each specific red 
would have two constituents, distinguishable though inseparable. There 
would be on the one hand the generic quality, and on the other its 
specification. My difficulty is that I cannot by any kind of scrutiny 
discern any such complexity in any specific red. 


These different versions of the doctrine raise rather different questions. I 
regard it as a dogma, because it is based on the claim, unargued, that the 
concepts of colours cannot be ‘unpacked’, that there are no noticeable 
features or marks by which the qualia can be identified, or that we can all 
just look and see that they are not complex. (Locke’s justification of the 
dogma at Essay II, ii, 1, is interestingly no argument but straight assertion.) 
Remnant says that since colour words are introduced ostensively, they can- 
not be resolved into simple concepts. Does this follow? ‘The missing major 
premise needed to make the enthymeme deductively valid will be to the 
effect that whatever word is introduced ostensively cannot be unpacked. 
This is clearly false. To many people the words ‘tree’ and ‘horse’ are intro- 
duced ostensively, and very probably ‘uncle’ and ‘triangle’ as well. But 
this does not mean that these words cannot be unpacked. They can. It 
would only mean that if they were introduced ostensively because they had 
to be, because there was no other way of introducing them, and this in turn 
would be because the words could not be unpacked. But whether or not 
they can is exactly the question at issue. Pears protects the dogma by 
creating a necessary truth here. ‘Few words are given full definitions in 
dictionaries, but “red” and “green”? could not be, since they are words 


2 D. F. Pears, ‘Incompatibilities of Colours’, Logic and Language (Second 
Series), A. Flew (ed.) (Oxford: Blackwell, 1966), 119. 
3G. F. Stout, ‘Universals Again’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 


Suppl. Vol. 15 (1936), 14. 
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which are necessarily taught almost entirely by examples.’4 Stout invites us 
to scrutinize a colour, and to see if we can detect the two constituents which 
on his understanding of how e.g. scarlet is related to red would have to be 
there. The point he makes is that he fails to see scarlet and red. (Do we see 
an oak and a tree? Are they (?) visually “distinguishable though insepar- 
able’?) Stout supposes that the two constituents would have to be visually 
distinguishable. We are to scrutinize a colour and literally see that it has no 
constituents. (Nothing happens either, though, when we scrutinize uncles. 
They do not reveal to visual scrutiny two constituents.) 

And how does one scrutinize a colour? What would the difference be 
between scrutinizing the colour and the coloured area or patch of colour? 
In fact in the same article in which Stout confesses his phenomenological 
difficulty he also argues that a colour is identical with a coloured area, that 
‘in visual space coloured extension is simply identical with extended 
colour’.® Overwhelmed by the uniformity of the coloured area, we may not 
stop to argue. And so the dogma is established, but only for colours as 
Stout means them, areas or patches of colour as we would call them, and 
not for unextended things like colours. 

The Humean challenge, as Bernard Harrison called it in Form and 
Content,§ is ‘Show me how the colours are to be described’. ‘This is the real 
issue. But the inability to show this by itself shows nothing. In particular 
it does not entitle us to claim that there zs no way in which colours can be 
described. For the inability is actually not the issue. Pears’ port-sipper is 
not only unable, Pears says, to expand his designatory rules; after all, 
perhaps he hasn’t given the matter much thought, he is no professional 
wine taster, he is feeling sleepy after the ports, and the point is not his 
inability but a much stronger concealed claim—he is quite unable, says 
Pears. How does he know? The claim is being advanced as an empirical 
report about the port-sipper’s abilities, but it is in fact a strikingly a 
priort one. What Pears is suggesting is not only that he is unable to expand 
his rules for the application of the words but (a much stronger claim) that 
he is unable to do so because there zs no expansion. But why couldn’t the 
port-sipper have said that the first sip was sweeter than the second, that 
the second was more salty and sour, though less bitter, and so on? More- 
over, ‘port’ is already the name of a very specific kind of taste as well as a 
wine (cf. ‘orange’, a colour and a fruit) which carries the description (OED), 
‘a strong, sweet and slightly astringent taste’. Why should one not say of an 


4 ‘Incompatibilities of Colours’, p. 112, n. 1. 

5 Stout, “Universals Again’, p. 11. 

6 Bernard Harrison, Form and Content (Oxford: Blackwell, 1973), 9. Harrison’s 
actual words are, ‘Show me how the raw feels are to be described’. A colour can- 
not be a raw feel because it implies a division of colour data into colours, but the 
point remains the same. 
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as yet undescribed taste that it was a port taste? The marks of the taste are 
that it is port, strong, sweet and slightly astringent, and specific ports will 
be marked off from one another in the standard dimensions of taste (sweet, 
bitter, sour and salt). The port-sipper is confronted with two very similar 
tastes. Would the discussion proceed as smoothly with the port-sipper 
tasting port and claret, or port and beer, or port and honey, or port and a 
rotten egg? Some less regimented marks of tastes: insipid, mild, spicy, 
foul, brackish, savoury, coarse, rank, luscious, tart, and so on. 

Pears does not say what he understands by the term ‘mark’, or how it 
differs from ‘feature’, ‘characteristic’, ‘aspect’, etc. I shall mean by the 
mark of a colour or a mark of a colour a property of the colour which either 
by itself or together with other marks serves to identify the colour. A mark 
of a colour will (OED) separate it from other colours ‘as by a line or 
distinctive mark’. My use of ‘mark’, suggested by Leibniz’s use of nota in 
the ‘Meditations on Knowledge, Truth and Ideas,” needs to be brought 
into some definite relation with Frege’s very strict use. For Frege G is a 
mark of a first level concept F if and only if anything that falls under F falls 
under G. So G is itself a first level concept. As I use ‘mark’, chromatic is a 
mark of red, but it does not follow that every body that is red is chromatic, 
or that any body is chromatic; this is nonsense. To understand the con- 
cinnity of my usage and Frege’s, we must respect the ambiguity of ‘ts red’. It 
can mean ‘is a shade of red’, as in “This (shade) is red or a red’, ‘is coloured 
red’, as in “This (book) is red’, or ‘is the same thing as the colour red’, as in 
“This (colour) is red’.8 Any shade that is a shade of red is chromatic; any 
colour that a body is coloured is chromatic if it is red; if anything is the same 
thing as the colour red, it is chromatic. 

The makers of dictionaries do define colours, but only ostensively, or as it 
were by mediate ostension. They name examples of e.g. red-coloured things 
—tripe apples, sunsets, strawberries, etc.—although sometimes they do 
appear to be attempting to supply the marks or specific differences: ‘red 
is a colour which is found at the longwave end of the spectrum’. This also 
turns out to be an example of something coloured red (the longwave end of 
the spectrum), even if the spectrum is Rays and the Rays to speak strictly 
are not coloured. But it will take an argument to show that this is not in the 
above sense a mark of red. And this is not the only kind of mark available. 
How can it be, if the dogma is correct, that the OED definition of ‘brown’ 


? Leibniz, Philosophical Papers and Letters, Leroy E. Loemker (ed.) 
(Dordrecht: Reidel, 1976), 291-292. 

8 “The word “red”? used as a noun is a proper name and must stand for an 
object; a predicate like “. . . is red”, is an expression of such a totally different 
kind that we cannot suppose it to be correlated with an entity of the same sort at 
all’ (Michael Dummett, ‘Frege’s Philosophy’, Truth and Other Enigmas (London: 
Duckworth, 1978), 100). 
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(‘gloomy, dark, serious, name of a composite colour produced by a mixture 
of red, yellow and black’) is actually inferior in some respects to Webster’s 
‘any group of colours between red and yellow in hue, of medium to low 
lightness, and of moderate to low saturation’? Webster has surely unpacked 
the word for brown. This type of definition is of course difficult to con- 
struct for the main colour words, ‘yellow’, ‘red’, ‘blue’ and ‘green’, the so- 
called ‘unitary’ colours which do not contain a trace of any other colour. 
This is a complicated subject which I cannot go into here, except to say 
that I think that when we have a complete understanding of the real basis 
of the colour circle marks suitable for the definitions of even these basic 
colours will become available. In the meantime, we may note that all the 
more specific colours can be defined by genus and specific difference. The 
concept supplied by the typical ‘red’ entry in a dictionary must be fairly 
disappointing for someone who does not know or is unacquainted with the 
colour, and it is doubtful whether anyone who speaks or understands 
English well enough to use the OED would actually consult it for the 
meaning of a common colour word. But he might use it successfully for the 
meaning of ‘scarlet’, ‘cyan’ or ‘gamboge’. He will find it highly informative 
if he doesn’t know it already to be told that scarlet is a brilliant yellowish 
red, cyan a sharp blue-green, gamboge a bright yellow, and so on. And these 
definitions can be made fuller and more precise. 

The Webster definition of brown gives us an idea of brown, but not in 
the equivocal Lockean sense; it gives us the concept of brown. If the claim 
of the friends of simple ideas of colour is that this definition will not give 
someone unacquainted with the colour the concept of the colour, then what 
they claim is just false. The concept it gives, but not the colour or an 
image of the colour. Although it might be true that someone who has the 
concept might not be able to use it, because he is blind, this fact needs no 
explanation and calls for no special theory. Indeed, equipped with the right 
definitions and suitable colorimetric equipment it might enable a blind man 
to pick out the colour. (Does the dictionary entry for ‘uncle’ enable us to 
pick out uncles? Would it enable a blind man to identify uncles on the 
street?) But there is surely something the words will not do. They will not 
immediately acquaint the unacquainted inquirer with the definiendum. 
Well, if this is what has to happen before a word can be unpacked, then it is 
very doubtful whether any word can be unpacked. ‘Male sibling of a 
parent’ does not acquaint us with any uncles. 

Locke says :9 


For, words being sounds, can produce in us no other simple ideas than 
of those sounds; nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary connexion 
which is known to be between them and those simple ideas which 


9 Essay, III, iv, 11. 
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common use has made them signs of. He that thinks otherwise, 
let him try if any words can give him the taste of a pineapple, and 
make him have the true idea of the relish of that celebrated delicious 
fruit. 


There are many troubles in this passage, most obviously the hopeless 
‘words, being sounds’ and the famous ambiguities of ‘idea’.1° The impor- 
tant point for us, however, is that we cannot define the taste of pineapple, 
because any definition, being conveyed to the ear, cannot give us a faste. 
But no definition could pass this test. ‘The definition of an uncle will not 
give us one, if we lack it; the definition cannot produce a taste, but nor can 
it produce an uncle. We must distinguish the image, sensation or ‘relish’ 
from the concept or notion or definition. 

Had Locke not worked with the ambiguous ‘idea’ idea he would have 
seen that though the words in any definition of the taste of pineapple 
(Locke’s ‘a pineapple’) cannot give us the idea or the sensation, this is 
equally true of the words used to define ‘uncle’ or ‘triangle’. On the other 
hand, the idea in the sense of concept or notion of a triangle can be given 
by words, but, it seems, there is no such definition available for the taste 
of a pineapple. In this sense “The taste of pineapple’ cannot be unpacked. 
But I want to suggest that the comparison between ‘taste of pineapple’ 
and e.g. ‘uncle’ is an unfair one. The taste of pineapple is a particular taste, 
whereas ‘uncle’ does not stand for a particular uncle. The fair comparison 
would be between ‘taste’ and ‘uncle’ or between ‘the taste of pineapple’, 
a particular taste, and ‘my uncle Bill’, a particular uncle. ‘The point is that 
Uncle Bill’s ‘relish’ or phenomenological flavour is just as resistant to 
definition as the relish of pineapple is. 

At the deepest level the complaint against definitions of qualia, such as 
the one given above for ‘brown’, does seem to be that the dictionary does 
not acquaint us with the qualia. ‘The concealed requirement is that the 
definition should not only define the word, say ‘brown’, but also in some 
sense be that colour, or at any rate somehow conjure it up, or excite the 
sensation in us. Perhaps Webster should put in a picture of brown, as some 
dictionaries do of certain birds. Should he also put in a picture of an uncle, 
Tom Cobley or Sam? 

Stout seems to have wanted his scrutiny to yield not only the sensation 
of red, but also the separate sensation of its being the particular red it is. 
The impression his remarks make is that ‘any kind of scrutiny’ (what 
kinds are there?) is staring very hard. Staring very hard at gold does not 
reveal its stereotypical properties or marks, thinking very hard of a certain 
number does not enable us to discover that it has the interesting property 


10 Detailed by Ryle in ‘Locke on the Human Understanding’, Collected 
Papers, I (London: Hutchinson, 1971). 
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of being: the smallest integer which is the sum of the squares of two 
different primes in two different ways. 

The definition of a triangle will not give us a triangle, nor the sensation 
of one. But it will enable us to construct one out of given geometrical 
elements. In the same way one could place upon the expansion of a colour 
concept the requirement that it should enable us to construct or specify 
that colour by given elements and operations. This is in fact what is done 
in colorimetry, the theory of colour measurement. 

A very important incidental point needs to be made. It cannot be a 
weakness in the geometrical definition of ‘triangle’ that the concepts which 
appear in the definiens and the definiendum are alike geometrical concepts. 
Nor is it a weakness in the definition of ‘uncle’ that the simpler concepts 
into which it is resolved are themselves sociobiological or kinship concepts 
of the same kind. And nor does it matter that ‘scarlet’ is defined by ‘red’ 
and ‘yellow’, or a taste by ‘sweet’, ‘sour’, etc. 

The natural objection is that someone can be in possession of the 
definition of brown, or know the many marks of red (that it is advancing, 
hot, chromatic, a relatively dark colour at maximum saturation, mixes sub- 
tractively with white to make pink, etc.) without knowing what brown and 
red are. But in what sense does someone who does see brown know what 
brown is? As Wittgenstein remarks in a somewhat different connection, 


When we’re asked ‘What do the words “‘red’’, “blue”, “black”, “white” 
mean?’ we can, of course, immediately point to things which have these 
colours—but our ability to explain the meanings of these words goes no 
further! For the rest, we have either no idea at all of their use, or a very 
rough and to some extent false one.!! 


We know what the colour is only in the sense that we can pick it out and 
distinguish it from other colours. We know it only in the Wittgensteinian 
sense that ‘I have learnt English’ is a proper answer to the question how I 
know that this colour is red.12 In the same way, Johnny can know that this 
is an uncle, his uncle, call him affectionately ‘uncle’, without having a 
distinct idea what an uncle is. Johnny knows his uncle as such clearly but 
not distinctly. ‘He knows what red is’ can mean clear knowledge (‘He 
knows what colour red is’) or distinct knowledge (‘He knows what the 
colour red is’). 

The question is whether colours can be known distinctly, or whether the 
empiricists are right and there is nothing to know here. If the suggested 
definition of brown is rejected because it fails to capture the qualitative 
essence of the quality, then colours will be simple, but so will everything 
else, and no analytical definition will succeed. Perhaps the definition does 


11 Wittgenstein, Remarks on Colour (Oxford: Blackwell, 1978), 168, p. 11e. 
12 Philosophical Investigations 381. 
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not capture the full phenomenal quiddity of brown; nor is it intended to. 
Nor does the definition of ‘uncle’ capture the full phenomenal quiddity of 
uncles, nor does ‘figure obtained by joining in pairs three non-collinear 
points in a plane by straight line segments’ capture the full phenomenal 
quiddity of triangles. (‘That’s not a triangle, that’s a lot of words.’) Defini- 
tions do not give things, they are of things. What they give is concepts. And 
if the proposed marks are attacked in this way, all definitions will go with 
them, for no words can capture the quiddity, phenomenal or otherwise, of 
anything. So much the worse for quiddity. What has clearly gone wrong 
is not that brown in its full brownness resists the net of concepts, but that a 
fantastically high standard has been set for what the concepts are expected 
to achieve. And then it is complained, and the complaint elevated into a 
philosophical or phenomenological discovery, that this standard is never met. 

Does the definiens for ‘brown’ leave out the brownness of brown? Shouldn’t 
definitions leave out what they define? If they didn’t they would be circular! 
We must inquire what the brownness of brown, the redness of red, and the 
yellowness of yellow, etc., are, and how these differ from the colours brown, 
red and yellow. 

The ‘ness’ suffix is typically used to indicate a state or condition, or the 
significant and remarkable degree to which something is in that state or 
condition. Thus the greenness of the tree is the striking degree to which it is 
green. The redness of his face, which indicates his guilt, is not the colour 
red but the fact and the suggestive extent to which his face is coloured red. 
The blueness of the winter sky is the fact that it is blue and the glorious 
extent to which it is—a degree. But what is the greenness of green? Is green 
unusual among the colours in being so strikingly green? Are the other 
colours then less green than green? The truth is that the ‘is’ in ‘green is 
green’ is the ‘is’ of identity, whereas the ‘is’ in “The tree is green’ is the ‘is’ 
of predication; the tree is green coloured, but it is not the same thing as the 
colour green. The greenness of the tree is the fact that it is green, not 
something in addition to the colour. The greenness of green is then the 
degenerate fact that it is green. Perhaps the metaphysical misuse of the 
suffix takes off from the fact that it is also used to indicate uncertainty or 
ignorance or to reduce commitment about what it is that 1s coloured green. 
A greenness in the sky may be an unidentified flying object, but if we 
aren’t sure we may not want to commit ourselves. “There was a greenness 
in the sky’—a being green, but of what we don’t know. So ‘greenness’ 
naturally comes to mean the colour as it were detached from the coloured 
object. But ‘greenness’ is not the name of a colour. In certain quasi- 
mystical moods the greenness of green can come to seem remarkable— 
but is there any option? The pinkness of green? The yellowness of green? 
(but cf. the yellowness of a green). In Metaphysics Z18 Aristotle says quite 


13 17, lo4ials. 
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rightly that ‘to ask why a thing is itself is no question at all [a meaningless 
inquiry]’. He adds that we can ask why a man is an animal of such and such 
a kind, and in the same way we can ask why some object is such and such a 
colour, in the sense of being coloured it. I would be the last to defend 
physicalism, but it cannot be a proper objection to the physicalist theory of 
colours that ‘red is a light emission of approximately 650 nm’ leaves out 
the redness of red. Or rather, it does; but since the redness of red reduces 
to the colour red via the sameness of the being red of red and the fact that 
it is red, the proper form the criticism should take is that it is not a definition 
of the colour at all, something which is manifestly not a light emission of 
any wavelength. The definition is too broad, too narrow, and it does not 
state the essence. We should not fear that the right definition of red will miss 
the redness of red, the ineffable thisness of red. There is an interesting 
analogy between the conception of a colour in empiricist epistemology and 
the medieval notion of a haeccettas. For empiricism colour is this (some- 
thing we can say not what) so a colour is a this. Of the absurd idea of 
haecceitas (to be sharply distinguished from the common sense idea of 
essence) David Wiggins has argued that its semantic impropriety and 
unlovely sound are fully matched by its logical incoherence. By attempting 
to perform both the linguistic functions of designating and predicating it 
can succeed at neither.!4 “This is red’, as we have seen, is ambiguous. It can 
mean either, “This colour is the colour red’, which is a designation, or “This 
object is coloured red’, which is a predication; but not both. 'The confused 
empiricist notion of a colour-patch, which is supposed to be the ontological 
correlate of ‘this’, is an attempt to have it both ways. Is a colour-patch a 
colour or a patch? It can hardly be both. If it is a colour “This is red’ is a 
designation. If it is a coloured patch or a patch of something coloured, 
“This is red’ is a predication. The colour-patch, a logically particularized 
manifestation, will like a haecceitas always defy description, because it is a 
confusion, a kind of metaphysical shadow thrown up by the radical 
misunderstanding of ‘this’. To be this is not to possess an extra essence, 
but just to be whatever I happen to be pointing at or drawing attention to. 
(And if there were such a thing as a haeccettas, why not also an illuditas, or 
for that matter the practically existentialist aliuditas—thisness, thatness, 
and the otherness?) The general point that needs to be made is that ‘this’ 
is not a substantive and ‘colour-patch’ is not English (cf. ‘patch-colour’). 
What is a ‘red-patch’ if not a patch of something red or a red coloured 
patch? The hyphen is worth noticing. A colour patch as it were hovers 
between the two linguistic functions. It prevents the colour or the patch 
being definitely identified as the subject. But then the predicate collapses. 
A similar purpose is served by the omission of the verb in that famous non- 
sentence ‘Red-patch now’, which as it stands hovers between the alterna- 


14 David Wiggins, Substance and Sameness (Oxford: Blackwell, 1980), 120. 
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tives and doesn’t mean anything at all. If we feel that we must finally say 
with the scholastics that individuum est ineffabile it must be our under- 
standing of the nature of the individual (colour, in this case) which falls 
under suspicion. 

We have strayed rather far from the main theme, and it is now time to 
return to it. We left Pears saying that colours ‘contain no separately 
noticeable marks’. Presumably what he means is Aristotelian, not Platonic, 
that one mark of tomatoes (their distinctive bulgy shape) can be noticed 
separately from the tomatoes, not separately from anything at all, and that 
there is nothing in a particular colour which can be noticed in any other 
colour. But this isn’t true. The brightness of yellow, for example, which is a 
very important mark of yellow, can be noticed separately, in creams and 
whites. The unsaturatedness of a brown shade can be noticed in other 
shades of colour which have the same degree of unsaturatedness. Pears 
does not mean that the marks are not somehow visually distinct in the 
colour before us, like the features of a face—or does he? What does it mean 
for something to contain a mark, and why is this word chosen? It is of 
course a metaphor, but a very misleading spatial one. Whatever has 
marks must have them, not in any literal sense contain them. Would a 
colour have to contain marks in the sense in which a beer can contains 
beer, or the USA contains Kansas, or a tartan contains stripes (or is it made 
of stripes?) or in which a particular fabric pattern contains spots? What 
Pears is depending on is the visual impact of the spatial uniformity of a 
coloured area. It is the uniformity of the area which tempts us to think that 
the colour lacks marks. The marks of the colour are confused with marks 
on the coloured area. But these are marks in a different sense—discolo- 
rations. What would it be for a colour to contain marks in this literal sense? 
Consider a red patch surrounded by an orange patch. Is this what it means 
to say that orange contains red—a mark of orange? The meaning is rather 
that orange is to be regarded as a mixture of red and yellow; and in a 
certain sense (the colour printer’s sense) the red in the orange can be 
separated. Red and yellow are the separations for orange, and in my view 
they can be ‘noticed’ in orange. Orange is noticeably yellowish. But the 
orange is a genuine mixture, such that no point on the orange patch is 
colour-distinguishable from any other. Stout is really requiring that a 
mixture should not be a mixture. The distinguishable and separable 
constituents of orange are red and yellow, but an orange surface is not a 
red surface and a yellow surface, or a surface of yellow and red spots— 
except when these are viewed at a distance. Can one discern the soda in a 
whisky and soda separately? It doesn’t taste like neat soda. But the soda is 
noticeable. Can the taste of whisky and soda be scrutinized and the com- 
plexity detected? The central confusion here seems to be between the 
logical simplicity of what is experienced (a taste) and what psychologists 
have called the ‘unitariness’ of the experience. 
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The notion of a mark is a very interesting one, quite apart from its 
Leibnizian and Fregean uses. Partridge’s Origins gives OE merc, a limit 
or boundary, hence boundary sign, limit, goal, target or indication thereof. 
It is as if Pears had confused the boundary with the visible boundary sign 
(the mark of the mark). Finding no marks in the second sense, no noticeable 
marks, he concludes that there are none in the first. The OED gives under 
‘mark’ ‘to separate as by a line’ not ‘by a line’; the line need not be drawn 
in ink or marked by a fence. The colours in the colour circle are separated 
as by a line, but the line need not be drawn in. 

What kinds of marks has Pears failed to find? Does a colour have a mark 
like a silvermark or a watermark, a birthmark or a mastermark on a weight? 
Clearly not. But isn’t this what ‘separately noticeable’ asks for? Certainly 
red is marked off by ‘natural’ boundaries from the other colours in the 
colour circle. But it doesn’t contain these boundaries, nor are they visible 
by any kind of scrutiny. Consider Figure 1, illustrating the boundaries 
of salmon, a so-called triplex colour whose appearance reflects the 60 per 
cent white, 20 per cent orange and 20 per cent yellow balance of the pig- 
ments used to mix it. These proportions give the boundaries or marks of 
salmon, but they are not to be found by visually scrutinizing the coloured 
area. 


Orange Saimon White 


I think that what has happened is that a false and crude image of what a 
mark must be has been allowed to set itself up, the kind of thing appropriate 
to a piece of pottery or old silver or a banknote, and then of course no such 
thing can be found by any kind of scrutiny. In yet another sense marks are 
discolorations, spots. Here also a false imagery can suggest itself. Colours, 
such as the colour red, cannot be discoloured, though coloured patches can 
be. So colours have no marks. So they are simple. 
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Pears’ view depends on something like what Geach has called ‘a false 
Platonistic logic’: ‘an attribute is thought of as an identifiable object’.15 
This is part of the general doctrine Geach calls abstractionism, the theory 
that ‘a concept is acquired by a process of singling out in attention some one 
feature given in direct experience—abstracting it—and ignoring other 
features simultaneously given—abstracting from them’.16 It would be 
better, Geach argues, 


to follow Frege’s example and compare attributes to mathematical 
functions. “The square of’ and ‘the double of’ stand for distinct functions, 
and in general the square of x is distinct from the double of x; but if x is 
2 then the square of x zs the double of x, and the two are not in this case 
distinguishable even in thought. Similarly, since what is chromatically 
coloured is often not red, ‘the chromatic colour of x’ or ‘x’s being 
chromatically coloured’ does not in general stand for the same thing as 
‘the redness of x’; but if x is red, then it is by one and the same feature of 
x that x is made red and chromatically coloured; the two functions, so to 
speak, assume the same value for the argument x.!” 


I agree with Geach that abstractionism is as bankrupt as he says it 1s. 
Where I differ from him is in thinking that we should feel inclined ‘to say 
that the mind makes a distinction between redness and chromatic colour, 
although there are not two distinct features to be found in the red glass or 
in my visual sensation’.18 The question I have for him is exactly how a 
‘distinct feature’ would have to be conceived, and how this conception 
could intelligibly apply to ‘chromatic’ or ‘saturated’. Would the features 
have to be visually distinct or spatially distinct, like the features of a face, 
in order to count as distinct features? What does “distinct ... in the red 
glass’ actually mean? The two distinct features that Geach says are not 
here in the glass are, it seems to me, misconceived at the outset, and I think 
that he has himself accepted the key assumption of the false Platonistic 
logic. What zs distinctness if the saturation of a colour is not distinct from 
the colour itself? Other colours can have the same degree of saturation (and 
saturation is essentially a degree concept) and in this sense saturation is 
distinct from colour and chromaticity, just as a line is distinct from the 
length of a line, a moving object from the velocity of the object, the 
acceleration from the velocity, and the volume and pitch of a sound from 
the timbre. But it does not follow that pitch, volume and timbre can exist 
independently from one another. They are distinct but interdependent 
dimensions of sound, in the sense that there cannot be a volume all by 


15 P. T. Geach, Mental Acts (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971), 39. 
16 Ibid., 18. 
17 Ibid., 39. 
18 Ibid., 38. 
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itself with no pitch or timbre. I am with Thomas Reid here, in his lucid 
comments on Berkeley’s principle that we cannot ‘abstract from one 
another, or conceive separately, these qualities which it is impossible 
should exist so separated’. Of Hume, Reid says, 


The precise length of a line, he says, is not distinguishable from the line. 
When I say, this is a line, I say and mean one thing. When I say if zs a 
line of three inches, I say and mean another thing. If this be not to distin- 
guish the precise length from the line, I know not what it is to 
distinguish.19 


I have suggested that the origin of the imagery which lies behind the 
dogma that colours are simple is in the confusion between a colour and a 
coloured patch. This confusion is at the bottom of empiricist epistemology, 
and this is very clearly brought out by Lilly-Marlene Russow in her 
article on ‘Simple Ideas and Resemblances’ in Hume.?° She points out that 
for Hume the terms ‘different’, ‘distinguishable’ and ‘separable’ are co- 
extensive. ‘Simple perceptions or impressions and ideas are such as admit 
of no distinction or separation.’2! This means (Russow’s example) that we 
cannot speak of the ‘tonal quality’ of a sound and the volume as ‘two 
different qualities’ because they cannot be separated. We cannot have the 
tonal quality without the sound. I am not sure what a tonal quality is, but 
suppose for the purposes of argument that it is pitch. Now surely we can 
diminish the volume of a sound without altering the pitch or timbre, 
otherwise no sound could grow fainter or fade away. (The correct under- 
standing of such persistence through change is not that one sound slice is 
replaced immediately by another just noticeably different sound slice of 
slightly lower volume.) So the pitch can be separated from the volume. But 
it cannot be separated from volume—although the converse is not true. 
Bass drums have no pitch. It is not clear whether Hume’s ‘separable’ 
means that the volume must be separable from the particular and determi- 
nate pitch manifestation for the sound as a whole to count as complex, or 
whether it must be separable from the determinable pitch—any pitch. His 
conclusion may depend on an equivocation between these two. 

The white globe, or rather the idea of it, is said to be simple because 
we cannot ‘separate and distinguish the color from the form’. But of 
course we can—though not with a pair of tweezers. Hume’s white marble 
cube provides the perfect example. We can have the idea of something 
which is the very same colour as the white globe which is not the white 


19 "Thomas Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT, 1969), 518. 

20 The Philosophical Quarterly 30, No. 121 (1980), 342. 

21 Russow, ‘Simple Ideas and Resemblances’, p. 345. Note that it is percep- 
tions of colour that are said to be simple here, not colours. 
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globe. So either the globe is inseparable from the cube, or the colour is not 
inseparable from the globe. As for the determinable we can, I think, have 
the idea of something white without having the idea that it has any shape 
at all. We can have the idea (=sensation) of something flashing by too 
quickly for us to see or determine its shape, a white blur. Although it must 
no doubt have some shape, our idea or sensation may be indeterminate in 
this respect. And we can also have or understand the idea (= notion, concept) 
of something of whose shape we have no idea. I can have the idea that there 
is something white on my desk, without having any idea what shape it is— 
‘I know I saw something white on my desk’. It is just completely false that 
‘A person, who desires to consider the figure of a globe without thinking 
on its colour, desires an impossibility’2? or else geometry and colour 
science could not be practised separately. ‘Imagine a globe with a radius 
of three inches’—‘I can’t, until you tell me what colour it is’. And “Think 
of a colour’ does not mean, ‘Think of a colour which is the colour of some- 
thing which has a shape that you have in mind’, nor need there be any 
shape we think of when we think of a colour. Hume does say, it is true, 
that if we compare a white and a black globe ‘we find two separate resem- 
blances in what formerly seemed, and really is, perfectly inseparable’.?° 
This is very similar to Geach’s suggestion that it is the very same feature of 
x that makes it red and chromatically coloured, though the two functions 
are different ones. We rejected this proposal in Geach’s logical formulation. 
Hume’s psychological formulation has difficulties of its own. After practis- 
ing, he says, we learn to distinguish shape and colour by a distinction of 
reason. We consider shape and colour together because 


they are, in effect, the same and undistinguishable; but [we] still view 
them in different aspects, according to the resemblances of which they 
are susceptible. When we would consider only the figure of the globe 
of white marble, we form in reality an idea both of the figure and the 
colour, but tacitly carry our eye to its resemblance with the globe of 
black marble: and in the same manner, when we would consider its 
colour only, we turn our view to its resemblance with the cube of white 
marble.*4 


This is plainly unsatisfactory. Why are things susceptible to the resem- 
blances they are, if not because they really do have distinct and different 
aspects by which they are distinguished and compared? How can colour and 
shape be the same and indistinguishable, and yet have utterly different 
relations? What does it really come down to to ‘view them in different 


22 Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, I, 1, 7. 

23 Russow, ‘Simple Ideas and Resemblances’, p. 345. Note that it is percep- 
tions of colours, not colours, that are said to be simple here. 

24 Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, I, i, 7. 
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aspects’? If we form the idea of a triangle, are we really holding in mind 
two triangular bits of coloured paper, and ignoring the colour? And how 
does this differ exactly from having the idea of a triangle all by itself, as it 
were in a separate compartment of the mind? 

About the theory of simple ideas generally, Russow makes just the right 
observation : 


Hume can consistently claim that the idea of a white globe is simple, 
and the idea of an apple is complex. There is a problem here, but only a 
minor one: in the light of his remarks about the white globe, it seems to 
follow that the colour-of-the-apple-plus-the-shape-of-the-apple is a 
simple idea, but that the colour alone, being inseparable from the shape, 
is not. Similarly the idea of a shade of blue would be more accurately 
described as the idea of a blue patch.*° 


‘Hume’s general tendency to talk about colours per se as simple is not 
consistent with his considered analysis’, Russow adds. The point is not 
minor for us. What is simple in Hume’s account is not the colour blue but 
the blue-patch, the logically particularized manifestation discussed earlier. 
The confusions between logical simplicity, visual uniformity and also 
psychological unitariness, all as it were housed in the one phenomenal 
atom, are made inevitable if we start with coloured areas as our data, or 
with the multiply ambiguous psychological/logical ‘idea’. These confusions 
also attack the notion of a mark. A mark can either be a kind of spot, 
something which prevents visual uniformity, or a logical characteristic 
which is not necessarily phenomenal. If we return to Locke’s original 
account of the simplicity of simple ideas, we find the confusions actually 
present in the definition, as well as a clear indication of the main ambiguity 
in his use of ‘idea’. The simple ideas, ‘being each in itself uncompounded, 
contains in it nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, 
and is not distinguishable into different ideas’.26 Here Locke is actually 
defining simplicity as uniformity of appearance. The dogma was a confused 
one from the start. I myself believe that there are things which might be 
called ultimate simples, but they are more like Leibnizian real unities, not 
indistinguishable particularized sensible qualia, and they lie at the limits 
of the understanding, not the limits of perception. 


25 Russow, “Simple Ideas and Resemblances’, p. 346. 
26 Locke, Essay, II, ii, 1. 
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